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Doubtful Cases of Death. The Means proper, to be 
pursued when it is doubted if Death has actually taken 
place. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE BOSTON GAZETTE. 
Sir, 


ONSIDERABLE interest having, within the last week» 
been excited in this place from the body of a person who 
died rather suddenly, resisting putrefaction, and retaining the 
ted colour of the lips and cheeks, it may, perhaps, be of ser- 
vice to the public in general to be informed what ought to be 
done in such cases, especially as it is well known that every 
sign of death, except putrefaction, has, in many instances, 
been observed, and yet the patient has recovered and lived 
several years afterwards. ' 

A poor woman of the name of Booth, in this town, was so 
far gone that she was laid out, and the bell went for her; but 
it being suspected she was not absolutely dead, and her friends 
being in no hurry to get rid of her, she was keptin her bed for 
fifteen days, at the end of which time she began to shew signs 
of returning life, and eventually recovered—she lived several 
em afterwards, and gained a livelibood by charing and 
washing, 

A lady, with whom I was once acquainted, had a brother 
that was supposed dead: he was put into his coffin, and a 
short time before the lid was to be screwed down his mother 
Went to take a farewell look—that heart rending pang which 
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mothers so acutely feel—“ a long and last farewell.” On 
feeling the body, she thought there was a slight trace of warmth 
about the back, in consequence of which he was instantly put 
to bed, and proper means being pursued, she had the inexpres. 
sible delight of bebolding her child restored to life. 

Many other examples might be quoted from the writings of 
Bruhier and others; but [ rather chuse to give such, as | am 
fully able-to confirm ; it may, however, perhaps, be as well to 
give one example, upon the respectable authority of the yene- 
rable Sydenham : 
~ « A young-man; having gone-to Bristol, was seized with the 
small pox, and becume delirious. During the absence of his 
nurse, the attendants supposed him to be dead, and on account 
of the heat of the season, and the patient’s corpulency, took 
the body out of bed, and laid it naked upon the table, merely 
throwing a sheet-over it. The patient, thus cooled, -becan to 
revive. His nurse, on her return, perceived signs of life in 
him ; he recovered, and several years afterwards told it to Dry, 
Sydepham. 

Dr. Ferriar observes, when mentioning this case, “ But the 
rovgh treatment of the body, and the sudden alteration from 
the temperate warmth of the bed, to the rigorous cold of a wir. 
ter’s night, would, perhaps, in some cases, have extinguished 
the-feeble remaius of life, which: might have been cherished 
by more gentle methods.” 

Patients labouring under typhus fever have been frequently 
given up by every one, and supposed dead, yet, with proper 
care, have finally recovered ; and many, I fear, labouring ander 
this disease, have lost their lives from the injudicious and hasty 
conduct of their friends andattendants. The colour remaining 
in the cheekS is certainly no more a sign of life, than that 
paleness is 4 certain symptom of death. [t by no means uns 
frequently happens that those who have had, during life, a 
dark florid complexion, and particularly if they die apoplectic, 
retain their colour when dead. The beautiiel flush of the 
cheek, which is so. much admired in young persons (although 
too often the index of its owner being a victim to that dreadful 
malady, consumption), is frequently carried to the grave ; mak- 
ing them, even in the arms of death himself, appear lovely, 
robbing the grim tyrant of half its terrors. 

But to return to. our subject—the means proper to be pur- 
sued in cases where it is doubted if death has taken place, are 
‘extremely simple. The body should lie in bed undisturbed, 
and oceasionally, if the lips and mouth appear parched, they 
should be moistened with wine and water. If the weather be 
hot or sultry, the curtains of the bed ought to be drawn aside, 
andthe rodm ‘freely ventilated. In cold weather a pan of 
coals should be at intervals drawn over the bed, so as to keep 
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up a gentle warmth ; by doing this, we aid the powers of Nae 
wre to restore the patient, if the body be alive; or, if death 
has. taken, place, we more speedily bring on putrefaction, re- 
jieving the friends from a state of dreadful anxicty. As soon 
as alivid greenish hue is observed about the face or breast, and 
the limbs, which were oncerigid, become again pliant, we may 
be certain the fatal catastrophe has taken place. 

As [ have stated above, that colour in the face is not an un- 
failing sign of life, nor paleness one of death, it will, of course, 
be asked what are the signs that may be relied upon as indica- 
ting death? Upon this subject [ shall take an early opportu- 


_ nity of communicating my sentiments; and, at the same time, 


point out some very baneful practices, which are not untfre- 
quently had recourse to, in the rooms of the dying. 
W. CRANE, Jun. M. D. 
Boston, April 5, 1816. 





ADDITIONAL OBSER/ ATIONS., 


THERE is one kind of apparent death for which is is free 
quently imagined there is. no remedy; [ mean that resulting 
fiom falls, blows, or lightning, and whenever this happens, and 
animation is not immediately restored, the bystanders conclude 
all further efforts will be vain. Electricity, however, from its 
stimulating power, will be found to be eminently successful in 
cases of this nature. This recommendation of electricity does 
not proceed from mere theoretical speculation of its virtues, 
but arises from numerous recorded instances of its success. 
There are several in the reports of the Humane Society; one 
was the case of a lad who fell from a two pair of stairs win- 
dow, and was taken up to all appearance dead; various me- 
thods were resorted to by a surgeon, without effect, and he was 
pronounced dead ; but, fortunately, a gentleman inquiring into 
the circumstances, wished to try the effect of electricity ; after 
receiving four slight shocks he shewed some signs of life; by 
continuing them he gradually recovered, and in less than two 
hours was able to walk about. Again, in the same reports :— 
A child fell from an upper window on the pavement, and was 
taken up without any signs of life; a medical practitioner de- 
clared nothing could be done, as the child was irrecoverably 
dead ; electricity, as a dernier resort, was then tried, and after 
afew shocks through the chest a small pulsation became per- 
ceptible ; soon after it began to sigh and breathe; a kind of 
stupor remained for some days, but in about a week it was re- 
stored to perfect health. Its efficacy in cases of apparent. 


death from lightning is, [ conceive, clearly proved by tbe fol- 


lowing experiments, which Ihave repeatedly made on birds. 
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On passing a strong shock through the head of a bird it »was 
deprived of motion, and became apparently lifeless, and would 
unquestionably have died if nothing farther had been dobe, 
but slight shocks passed through the breast and back reanimated 
it, and in a short time it flew away. ’ 
Here then we have a satisfactory proof of the virtues of 
electricity in accidents of this sort, and surely it is the bounden 
duty of professional men to administer it under similar ciréum- 
stances; and as its efficacy in removing a long list of most 
distressing diseases has been clearly demonstrated, one cannot 
forbear expressing surprise and regret at the slight manner in 
which a learned profession has been accustomed to treat it, al- 
though they cannot deny that in very many instances it has 
proved eminently beneficial to mankind, and in alleviating 
many obstinate complaints has frequently succeeded where 
every hope was lost. 
J.P. 


A short time ago a poorlittle sweep, in cleansing the chimney 
of Mr. Fosset, carver, in Brick lane, London, siuck so fast in 
the funnel that it became necessary to break it, in order to ex- 
tricate him, when he was to all appearance dead. Medical aid 
was speedily procured, and phlebotomy and other resuscitory 
methods tried, but in vain; at length a bye-stander recom- 
mended electricity, and the apparatus being procured, two or 
three smart strokes were applied to his breast, when returning 
life faintly appeared, and restorative remedies being renewed, 
he became in a short time so far convalescent as to be con- 
veyed home with hopes of perfect recovery. 








BUONAPARTE. 


HE following anecdotes respecting Buonaparte are not 
generally known, and are, we think, worthy of publica- 
tion, as being characteristic of the man. 

General Beckes’s accounts of his m ssion, as he gave them 
in the ministerial circles of Paris, afforded no clue to discover 
by what invisible thread he had led this terrible creature so 
quietly to an ignominious end; but it was surmised that the 
personal fears of the ex-emperor (which we have already seen 
are more than becomingly strong) were operated upon. What 
the general told was, ‘hat he had never passed a’period of 
more anxiety, and that there was no success more difficult than 
that which he bad attained. 

He said that Napoleon had tieated him, from the first mo 
ment, not merely with civility, but even with familiarity. Oa 
the day before the journey began, while walking ar in 
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the garden of Malmaison, the general made some observation 
concerning Maria Louisa, and the conduct of the court of 
Austria towards him. Napoleon laughed, gave him a little 
playful slap on the cheek, and said, ‘ Allez, mon ami, tu ne 
connais pas ces gens-la !” 

Before Buonaparte’s departure he sent for one of his early 
friends—he wished to take leave of him, Buonaparte suid, 
* [would not go without seeing you; we shall never meet. 
again.” The other, unable to speak, burst into tears, Buona- 
parte put his hands on his friend’s shoulders with an air of af- 
fection, and said—* Mon cher, ne vouz attendrissez pas ; dans 
les grandes crises comme celleci, c’est le courage, et non pas la 
sensibilite, qu'il nous faut.’ In a long conversation which en- 
sued, this person represents Buonaparte as calm, somewhat 
melancholy, but not * abattu.’ Buonaparte allowed that he 
had committed, in the late transactions, two great faults: the 
first was, that he had left the army ; the other was, the getting 
into a discussion with the Chambers, and, above all, with a de- 
putation of the Chambers: the large body might have been 
divided or dissolved; but the committee was armed with more 
power than the whole, was not liable to disunion, and not sub- 
ject to be pat off and delayed. Accordingly, said he, when [ 
spoke to them of the wants of the country, men, cannon, and 
money, they answered me with the rights of man and the so- 
cial contract, and all was lost ! 

On the road to Rochefort; where he was to embark, and 
while he remained there, Buonaparte received several depuia- 
tions from the army, urging him to put himself at their head, 
and swearing to die in his cause. ‘ You see,’ said he to Becker, 
‘ that the provisional government mistakes the wishes of the 
people with regard tome.’ On these occasions he would some- 


‘times wake up, as it were, into life and spirit, and express a re- 


solution to return to the army, and conquer or die at its head; 
but these gleams of courage were very short. Indeed, those 
who approached him described him as much we, both in mind 
and body; weak, undecided, and pusillanimous, very attentive 
to his own little comforts, fond of the table, and, though in gee 
neral somewhat lethargic and inclined to apoplectic seizure, ex- 
ceedingly alive to all that concerned his pessonal safety. 

At Rochefort, where he arrived on the Ist of July, fiading 
the British squadron on the alert, he bought a small vessel of 


‘the country, with the intention of escaping to sea in her, and 


making the best of his way to America; on his announcing 
this resolution, Madame Bertrand, in all the agonies of ‘ears, 
entreaties, and hysterics, to which violent-tempered ladies are 
subject, implored him to forego this difficult and dangerous 
plan; and Buonaparte acquiesced—glad, as it is said, of an 
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excuse to abandon an enterprise by no meanssuited to his pres 
sent taste. ; 

At last, pressed upon by General Becker and his own fears 
he endeavoured, on the 10th and the subsequent days, to nego- 
ciate a capitulation with the senior officer of the British squa- 
dson that blockaded him: this totally failed ; the officer re. 
fused to enter into any engagement whatsoever ; but offered te 
scceive him on board, and reserve him for the ulterior disposal 
of bis government. To these terms (if terms they may be 
ealled, which terms. were none) Napoleon acceded ; and on 
the morning of the 15th of July embarked with his suite op 
boasd his Britannic Majesty's ship Bellerophon. 





The following anecdotes refer to his conduct at Mr. Bal- 
combe’s, at St. Helena. 

When Las Casses put down four gold Napoleons for mar- 
kers, the youngest of the ladies, who had never seen any of 
that coin before, took up one, and asked what it was, Buona- 
naparte instantly, with more haste than was consistent with po- 
lite ness, snatched it out of her hand, and exclaimed, witha 
tone half of vexation and half of triumph, ‘ Ne voyez 
‘ous pas que c’est moi?’ pointing to the impression with his 
finger, 

When the cards were opened, the cover was, as usual, thrown 
away, and was picked up by a little boy, ason of Mr. Bal- 
combe’s, about six years old. The print on the case was the 
Great Mvgal ; and the little fellow, in the pride of his heart, 
would display it to the emperor, who, however, was in no hu- 
mour to relish what he seemed to consider as a joke upon him- 
self; he snatched the paper from the child with a great deal 
of impatience, tore the Great Mogul in pieces, and terrified 
the young wit to an awful distance. 

When the game had gone on alittle, iteame to Buonaparte’s 
turn to deal. He happened to make some mistake, and as he 
expressed much impatience at losing the deal, the whole party 
requested he would try again—he did so, and a second time 
missed, and * Then,’ said our reporter, ‘ if I had not seen it, 
Icould not have conceived that so wifling an accident could 
have affected avy human creature so seriously ; his whole coun- 
tenance was lighted up with fury, and he made a vivlent con- 
tortion of his featares, and drew his mouth down on one side, 
like one suffering an inward pang. He, however, recovered 
himself enough to ask to have the house searched for some 
old cards, and to send Las Casses to sit at a table in the corner 
to play alone with the offending cards’till he should make them 
run smoothly ; and at this solitary game of patience the count 
wbsequiously played the rest of the evening. . 
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Buonaparte asked the youngest of the ladies, whether she 
had ever been in England? she said, yes, she had been edu- 
cated there. Of course, then, she knew geography ?—A little, 
What is the capital of Russia ?—Moscow was the ancient ca- 
pitel. Who, (then said he, with a look of gay expectation 

and pride,) who burned it? The girl, to his utter disappoint~ 
ment, instead of saying—* You,’ or ‘ the Russians, to escape 
you, said quietly, she did not know. Buonaparte’s counte- 
nance fell at once, and he relapsed from a kind of theatrical 
attitude in which he had waited her reply. Thus he seemed 
inclined to play over again his old games, with two little girls 
ata card-table. 
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Account of a Meeting of some of the Inhabitants of 
Bridport on the important Object of improving the 
Education of the Children of the Poor. 


NV R. EDGEWORTH, son of the celebrated author of that 

name, and a respectable member of the established 
church, has been at Bridport for about a month past, and ge- 
nerously taken much pains to introduce the new mode of in- 
struction into aschool, consisting of the children of the lower 
class of society. His success has been more complete than 
might have been expected in so short a space of time. With 
a view to the plan beiog adopted on a more extensive scale in 
this town, a meeting, conveved by the bailiffs, of some of the 
principal inhabitants, was held in the town-hall, on Tuesday 
the Yth iustant. Mr. Edgeworth was requested to attend, and 
on the thanks of the meeting beiug given to him by the pre- 
siding magistrate, for his laudable exertions to promote the in- 
struction, ‘and improve the mode of tuition of the children in 
Bridport, he delivered a most eloquent and impressive speech 
oa the occasion. He drew in disinal colours a shocking pic- 
wre of the dreadful evils arising trom the ignorance and de- 
pravity of the poor, and shewed, on the oiler hand, the xbun- 
dant utility, the important benefits, which naturally result, both 
to themselves and to society at large, from their being properly 
instrucied. The new plan of education, whether that of Bell 
yor Lancaster, he was persuaded, affords peculiar facilities for 
this p purpose, 

He very satisfactorily answered the objection which some 
make to the instruction of the lower classes, as tending to ren- 
der them discontented with their humble stations, and turbu- 
leat, seditious members of society. Jt is indeed at the first 
6 view 
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view a strange and paradoxical position, that teaching children 
their duties, should indispose them to the practice of these 
duties; that impressing upon their tender minds a deep sense gf 
right and wrong (the most important part of education,) shoald 
prepare them for the commission of crime, that endeavours 
to bring them in early life into regular, sober, peaceable, and 
industrious habits, should be the means of their cultivating 
the reverse of these. Mr. Edgeworth shewed the futi- 
lity of the objection by making his appeal to fact, ob. 
serving that facts are stubborn things. They will not indeed 
bend to airy speculations or timid surmises. Who were the 
immediate instruments of those atrocities, committed within a 
few years past both in France and Ireland, which cannot be 
contemplated without horror? Were they the enlightened atid 
well instructed? No; but the most deplorably ignorant and 
depraved part of the people, destitute of all moral instruction, 
and lost to all sense of the difference between good and evil. 
It may be said to me, are you for abolishing the different gra- 
dations and ranks in society? By no means; but J would 
that they should proportionally rise in the scale of intelligence, 
and Le taught to exercise and improve the rational faculties 
which their Maker has given them? Why should not the 
ploughman and mechanic be an intelligent ploughman and mee 
chanic, the manufacturer a well-informed manufacturer, the 
gentleman an accoinplished gentleman, in the true and best 
sense of the word, the nobleman what his name implies, and 
the prince a prince indeed ? 

Many other observations were made by Mr. Edgeworth on 
this occasion, all evincing him to be actuated by a philanthro- 
pic spirit, similar to that of his worthy father and sister, zealous 
for the diffusion of knowledge, and the moral improvemeat of 
society. 

Sunday schools (of which, to the credit of its inhabitants, 
there are many in Bridport,) are well calculated to be usefal 
to the lower classes, by bringing them into a habit of regular 
‘attendance on public worship, and delivering them from that 
state of deplorable ignorance, in which they would otherwise 
generally remain. Without any disparagement to that excel- 
lent institution, it is evident, however, that those children who 
have no other means of instruction, will be apt to lose, on the 
intervening days of the week, what is taught them for a few 
hours on the Lord’s-day. 

impressed with a deep sense of this plain truth, the gentle- 
men present at this meeting were unanimous in their opiniot 
of its being a most desirable object that a public day-school 
should be established, on a liberal principle, in this mnulac- 
turing and populous town of Bridport, for the instruction of 
the children of the poor. 

Bridport, April 18, 1816. 9 
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SERPENTS. 


OME curious particulars relative to serpents.are thus de- 
tailed by the Rev. John G. Haensal, in one of his Letters 
tothe Rev. C. J. Latrobe, in London: 


“* Whether I went into the woods, on the beach, by land, 
or by sea, I was accustomed to look about, and examine 
every object L saw, and acquired great facility in catching 
some of the must dangerous animals without harm to myself. 
Far from being afraid of serpents, | went out purposely to dis- 
cover their haunts in the jungles or among the rocks, defending 
my legs with a pair of strong boots; and if I could prevent 
their slipping off into their holes, and irritate them so as to 
make them attempt to strike me, my work was done. Fora 
serpent thus situated will coil itself up, and instantaneously 
darting his head forward, strike and bite whatever comes in 
its way. I then presented my hat, which the animal violently 
seized with its fangs ;. when, instantly snatching it away, I sel- 
dom failed to extract them by the sudden jerk; for, being 
curved, they cannot be readily withdrawn, and sitting but 
loosely in the gums, are easily disengaged. Being thus ren- 
dered in a great degree harmless, I secured, and tied them up. 
Great care, however, is required, not to be lacerated by their 
teeth, or in any other way, while preparing their heads, and 
refixing the fangs; for, if a wound is thus inflicted, even long 
after their death, the consequences are dreadful, and often 
fatal, of which [ might relate many siogular instances which 
came more immediately under my observation. 

“ There is a short serpeut found in the neighbourhood of 
Tranguebar, and called by us the split snake. It is black, with 
a white streak down its back, dividing the body longitudinally. 
Its bite is extremely venomous; and being sleuder it can insi- 
nuate itself into a very small hole or cranny, and will enter 
rooms or closets in quest of food. There was a door in a dark 
part of my work-room, with a Jarge clumsy lock to it; and one 
evening, as I was attempting to open it, I felt a sudden prick 
in my finger, and at the same time a violent electrical shock, 
as if I were split asunder. Not thinking of a serpent, J at first 
imagined my Malabar boys bad, in their play, wound some 
wire about the handle, and asked them sharply, what mischief 
they had done tothe door? They denied that they had med- 
died with it, and I made a second attempt to open it, when I 
Was attacked still more violently, and perceived the blood 
trickling down my finger. I then returned into my room, 
sucking the wound ’till I could draw no more blood. 1 applied 
some spirit of turpentine to it, put on a bandage, and, being ” 
Much hurried that evening with other business, thought ne 
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further abont it. However, in the-night it swelled, and was 
very pajnful. In the morning I went again into the work- 
room, when [ thought | perceived an unpleasant musky smell, 
On approaching the door before-mentioned the stench was in- 
tolerable. A candle was brought, and | now beheld the origin 
of all the mischief. About six inches length of the head and 
body of a young split snake hung out of the key-hole, quite 
dead; and ot taking off the lock [ found the creature iwisted 
into it, and so much wounded by the turn of the bolt, in my 
attempting to opea the doar, that it died in consequence. It 
had intended to enter the room through the Fey-pote, when [ 
thus accidentally stopped its progress, and got bitten: and 
considering the deadly poison thig serpent always lofuses into 
the wound inflicted, I felt very thankful to God, my preserver, 
that, by sucking the infected blood gut of my finger in time, 
and applying a remedy, though then ignorant of the cause of 
the wound, my life was not endangered. I have heard, and [ 
believe, that the bite of every serpent is accompanied, more or 
less, by a sensation similar to an electrical shock, as the poison 
seems almost iminediately to affect the whole mass of blood. 
We considered also the name of split snake, given to this ani- 
mal, vot so much descriptive of its split appearance, as of thé 
singular sensations its bite occasions, and which I tlien expee 
rienced, 

“ At our garden near Tranquebar, I had a shop or work- 
room purposely constructed for the operations of stuffing, 
putting in spirits, or otherwise preparing setpents, crabs, spi- 
ders, and other creatures for inv various customers; and I 
sometimes kept two or three Malabar boys at work helping 
me. 1 hardly ever cased one of the larger serpents for stuf 
ing, but I turned sick with the extracrdinary musky and loath- 
some smell of their flesh, though’ever so fresh. L am sorry [ 
cannot now gratify you with a sight of the lists L kept of the 
different animals | caught; but of serpents and snakes I had 
upwards of eighty different species, from the size of a common 
worm to sixteen and twenty feet long; of crabs, upwards of 
ninety; and of spiders, more than forty.” : 


[The Rev. J. G. Haensel was eighiteen years employed in 
the mission of the United Brethren, in Tranquebar and Ni- 
cobar, in the East Indies, now suspended: and afterwards 
eighteen years more in the service of the Negroe Mission, in 
the Danish West India Islands, where he died, in St. Thomas, 
17th February, 1814. His “ Letters on the Nicobar Islands” 
furaish one of Ahe most curious as well as authentic re- 
cords concernjag a people, hitherto unknown to most readers, 
and full of interesting, entertaining, and edifying matter. See 
Quarterly Review, &c.] 
> The 
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xp The account ‘already given of the United Brethren is 
eonsidered at’ sufficient, at least forthe present, for a work on 
so savall a seale as the Kntertainer. 





Second Letter to the Right Hon. N. Vansitiart, Chaneel- 
lor of his Majesty's Eachequer, §c. &e. Sc. shewing, by 
the Application of Principles, which. he, challenges the 
Country to disprove, that England is able to andersell 
all ‘Exirope, not only tr Corn, but in every other Artiele 
of British Merchandise. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ERISIS. 


It sceth$ so thotsttous 2 thing '444 cotihtry ruitied, (necessarily), By 
peace anil plthty, thar P determined, if possible, to astertain the 
cause of Gut: public distressed: in seeking the cause; I found the 
remedy. 


Sik, 


l Have just seen the following quotation, (stated somewhat . 
vajtuely to be “ from the public prinis,”) ina letter inserted 
in the-Farmer’s Jourtial of the 25th of March :—* It is caleu- 
lated that net lets than one million of acres of tillage-land, lay 
(lies) at this time in an uncultivated state, from the extreme de- 
pression of the landed” [speaking generally, it should, be said, 
farming] ‘‘ interest ; three thousand acres of which, composing 
two-ihivds of the parish of Yelling, in Cambridgeshire, lay 
(lie) in this stare, paying neither income-tax, tithe, nor parish 
rates of any kind.” The letter is dated Horncastle, and. bears 
the signature of Williaw Scott; whom, without at all knowing 
him otherwise than by name, Lam much inclined to respect, 
if not (judging from his style) as a learned man, at least as a 
sensible, thinking man, which inp reality is much better, He 
proceeds feelingly vo say, “ Ifthis I have quoted be true (and 
Ihave never heard it contradicted) the appearance of things 
amongst us is gloomy. If this account be correct, Britons! 
lake the alarm—every man to his post—every man to his duty, 
and stop the thread of this baneful evil, our lands lying uncul- 
tivated,” &c. 

Now, admitting the above to be a fact, it necessarily follows, 
that, in our next harvest account, there will be a deficiency in 
our continon stock of corn to the whole amount of the said 
million of acres, rendered thus (for this year at least) wholly 
unproductive. Supposing, therefore, an acre of tolerable corn 
lend, in a fair average year, capable, of producing sufliciess 
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sustenance for the support of one man only, through the Year; 
and we shall have a consequent. deficiency in: the» country 
(anless there should chance to be an adequate €xcess of com 
on hand, beyond the current annual consumption) equal to the 
starving of one million of ‘people. If two persons may: be 
subsisted fiom the produce of ove acre of corn-land, then two 
millions of people willin like manner be in danger of famine; 
and so on, exactly in the same’ propoition. Conceiving it 
beyond the power of a. minister \of ‘state, ‘to: consider these 
minatie of ciicumstances, in any, great detaii—although ‘it 
may ‘be well to remember, that even the great globe itself is 
composed but of the mioutest particles of matter! I ventured, 
in a former letter which [ had the honou? to: address to you, 
to state at full Jeagth my opinion, as to-the true cause of the 
evils which the country laboured under ; and which, I even 
confidently (perhaps some may think presumptuously) asseried, 
tended inevitably to bring all classes of the common-wealth to 
ruin. Lf, asa mere controversialist, Llaboured ouly for victory in 
dispute—in support of an hypothesis admitting of no proof, [ 
might perhaps sit down with complacency, even under the si- 
lence of contempt,—certainly, if possessing temper, when favts 
subsequently fall out, as by accidental causes, proving, to the 
clearést demonstration, the truth ‘of my own premises.’ Bat, 
Sir, when the-satject to be treated of is the saving millionsof 
one’s fellow-creatures from starvation,IH betide That man, 
who, contentedly folding his aris, can say—I regard not! 
My letter above alluded to, printed in form of a’ pamphlet, 
was, upwards of a month ago, forwarded to London by post, in 
ten copies to yourself, and ten copies more to the Earl of Liver- 
pool; accompanied with a short letter, intimating, ‘in as few 
words as possible, the great object of my undertaking; which, 
ws a poim of duty, [ first of all confided to his majesty’s ‘go- 
vernment, as the natural and Jegitimate spring, whence every 
good and loyal subject would wish the bappiness of his coun- 
try should be seen to emanate. Lest there should be any diffi- 
culty in comprehending, at first sight, an exceedingly complex 
political question, however clearly represented to the writer's 
mind, by reason of close familiarity with the subject; of, 
Jest any doubt or perplexity should arise, from bis aukward 
manner of stating it, (for there are critics, who would condemn 
the works of Piidias bimself, if happening to see bia in his 
working dress); | informed you of my determination to be in 
London in two days time, in order, if necessary, to receive your 
commands ip any way counected with my iw portant pursuit, 
On my arrival | accordingly called at your house in Downing- 
street—was shewn into a waiting room—wrote a note remind- 
ing you of the tulfilment of my promise—and, (after remail- 


jog there three quarters of an hour, in a state of feverish. tree 
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pidation that [L verily believe would have prevented my speak- 
4ng asingle word, had.an interview been granted), was thea 
coolly eased of my anxiety, by a servant announcing to me— 
# that Mr. Vansittart was too busy to be spoken with!” The 
next morning, | called asecond time, with a letter, respectfully 
recapitulating the object of my visit, which was attended 
with'much the same success as on the preceding day. Sir, I 
opld once boast the honour of a friend, who died perhaps‘a 
qnattyr to his assiduous zeal and high sense of public duty, as 
4he personal representative of your royal master. L knew him 
closely and intimately;—but [ never knew him-servilcly ; al- 
though I daily shared his labours for the public good. It oc- 
curred io me, atthe moment | have been describing, bow he 
used 10-act towards the meanest individual, supplicating for bis 
own private advantage, Believe me, his worth suffered no di- 
minution of my,esteem by the occurrence which brought it 
thus near.to my recollection! [ am, however, really. well dis- 
posed to think, that no personal disrespect whatever was in-~ 
tended, by the seeming incivility ihe foregoing circumstances 
conveyed. That you were deeply eagaged in important busiy 
ness, a person must be grossly defective in common sense, not 
toadmit to the fullestextent. Aud certainly, a stranger ano- 
nymously presenting himself, on official business, to the notice 
‘of a minister of staie, bis only credential—the exposition of 
aplan of national reform—ihe creature of his own brain, 
and which, for the novelty and boldness of its conception, 
might well stagger the seuses, without produc.ng conviction ; 
leaves me no.room to believe that J have any just cause of real 
discontent, beyond the bare disappointment which would nato- 
rally succeed, as io the Jailure of any common undestaking in 
which the mind has been deeply tutesested. 
Having before traced the distresses of the country to their 
true source, proposing likewise a remedy, 1 will pow trespass 
only by pointing oui—with a view of confuting it, an objec- 
tion, which [ have heard, incidentally, as tu the feasibtliy of 
my plan. For, since all the objections Lhave heard,--(it being 
noted, that I invite respecttully the aid of honest, manly criti- 
cism, while the snarl of ignorance or malice 1 equally pity or 
despise), are easily resolvable into one,— the whole turning upon 
asingle misconception of the objector’s owa, and which, as it 
js a misconception, | could not reasonably be expected te 
foresee ; nothing can be further necessary, at this ume, than 
to point out clearly wherein the misconcepucn hes. If, 
however, in addition to this, I should also prove, that this 
fancied objection is in reality the strongest corroboration of 
the truth of my own conclusions, L shall surely be justified in 
the assumption—vo solid argumeut being adduced, that no 
solid argument cun be adduced, against the feasibility ” wy 
plan; 
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plan; any more—than against the well-established mathemg. 
tical truth—that, “ things which are equal to the same, are 
equal to ove another.” 


OBJECTION. 


Reducing the pound-note six shillings (being the supposed 
amount of depreciation our currency had. undergone before 
the conclusion of the war), tacitly amounts, it has been said, 
to a confession of the insolvency of goverument ;—in ‘ot 
words, it would bespeak a national ah rt 


ANSWER. 


Had my plan of national relief, rested, as the above objee. 
tion implies, wholly upon reducing the pound-note, it would 
have possessed all the weight the objectors ate iticlined to give 
it; and I would freely allow myself to be whipped, as a sense 
Jess projector, in having troubled ministets or thé country with 
a thing 36 preposterously absurd. It would indeed then be 
clear, as the idea jnsionates, that a loss of six shillings in the 
pound, or thirty per cent. would fall somewhere: and well 
might it be asked+Is that loss to fall on the hokler of the go- 
vernment-note? for, looking no further into the question, te 
would certainly be mines by the exact amodtit that tiie note 
was to be reduced. But, [ say, take the whole proposition; a 
expressed in my proposed remedy, into the account, of ebe, 
leave the question altogether as you find it. That is, at the 
same time that you feduce the pound-note, reduce also, by act 
of parliament, all payments of every*® kind, in the same pro 
portion as you reduce the pound note: and, in doing this, 
there will be no loss any where. For if, according to the first 
part of my proposition, I receive a pound-note for so mech— 
say, fourteen shillings—(remembering the original definition, 
that money is a mere conventional sign, by which any ~— 
of labour, or, which is the same thing, the produce of labour 
may be computed, and thus rendered convertible to @ given 
pse-+—simply a name, in short), by force of the seeund part 
of my proposition (not stated in the above objection)—namely, 
reducing all payments of every kind, the same fourteen shik 
lings will enable me, in the way of exchange, to procure pre 
cisely the same quantity of any kind of produce—whether corn 

ot 


* There being “ no rule without an excéption,” regard must here 
be had to reductions, made since the peace ; to the price of articles of 
foreign growth; and, likewise, to money-payments in the colonies, 
The difficulties, however, which may seem to exist in each of these 
eases, I trust I am fully prepared to meet, 

t See Crisis. page 12. 
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or otherwise, as in the previons case, when the pound-note 
was nominally worth twenty shillings. Whether the money- 
price of wheat, therefore, be reduced from 90 shillings to 10 
shillings, or from 10 to 5: shillings a bushel, still, if all other 
payments be reduced in the same proportion, agreeably to my 
ptoposed plan, all persons whatever, of the same country, 
artist inevitably stand in precisely the same relative situation 
with each other, as before such reduction had been made. 
There will, in short, be no breach of compact ;{ nor can any 
loss possibly attach to any individual, or to any elass of indivi- 
duals whatsoever. 

Keducing the nominal-price of the English pound-note, ia 
the manner here proposed, (reducing likewise, at the same 
time, all payments of every kind), so as te make the French 
nominal or money-price of corn, the nominal or money-price 
of corn in England,§—that is, reducing the. price of cara ia 
Ragland down to the very low price at which corm may be 
imported thither from France, and the English corn.growcr 
and the Fieneh cern-grower will be placed exectly upon a 
level :—the profitsof both will be thesame ; and, consequently, 
neither can afford to undersell the other. Again: reducing the 
notbinal or money-price of corn in this country ever so little 
below the nominal or money-price of corn in France, and the 
English corn-grower will be able to undersell the French corn 
grower, and yet retain the same degree of prefit as before. 
For, although not receiving the same quantity of money (no 
matter whether bullion or paper,—provided their equal value 
has been restored), he will nevertheless receive that which ena- 
bles him to procure the same givep quantity of any other kind 
of merchandize—all payments being equally reduced; and 
consequently, not only will the Englisl merebant be able to un- 
derseil French in corn, but likewise the whole world in every 
dther kind of produce! The whole mystery lies in this :—we 
accustom ourselves to consider money the fixed standard of 
value; whereas, in reality, it is not so. That which we deno- 
trinate money, is used as a medium of exchange, solely on ac 
eount of certain qualities it possesses, of accidental conve- 
bience—its compressibility, for instance ; ts tangibility, Hs 
portability, its divisibility, rts durability, and the like, On the 
other hand, corn, is a thing of real, substantial usefulness :. it is 
that, which (at least in what we term civilized countries) uo 
man can wholly do without. But money, may consist of gold, 
silver,copper,paper, in short, any thing men may arbitrarily chuse 
tlogivea name to. Were they even to adopt a certain — 

6 Q 


t See definition of Public Credit, Ibid. page 11. 
§ Presuming that France can grow corn as Cheap as any other Eu- 
Topean country, England excepted, 
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of common pebbles, provided they could be sure those pebbles . 


would not be changed, added to, or diminished in number, 
those very pebbles would maintain equal vaiue with any other 
kind of money—except, on account of their wanting one or 
other of the qualities before spoken of ; as the durability of 
gold, silver, or precious stones, or the compressibility, portabis 
lity, and divisibility, which paper, perhaps, possesses in a greater 
degree than either. 

In my former letter, treating the subject more at large, it 
was laid down as a fixed principle, that, in all articles of free 
trade, a constant tendency would be found exerting itself, io 
preserve a balance or equilibrium, as well between persons as 
things,—that each would naturally incline, as by a spontaneous 
effort of its own, to regulate itself by some certain rule of 
conformity or proportion, so that either might be judged 
of by either, with the nicest and mostevenexactuess. Now, by 
the partial operation of this law of proportion (proportion being 
as much a law of political economy, as it is a law of hydrosta- 
tics ‘for water to find its own level; requiring only a similar 
agency, powerfully exerted, to produce the same train of de. 
structive moral evils, in the one case, as of natural ones in the 
other, by which, as bursting the banks of a huge river, a whole 
district of country may be quickly overwhelmed); it bas hap. 
pened, that the farming-interest in this cougtry, bas so misera 
bly suffered, as to produce the evils exemplified in the fore. 
going gvotation ; and this evil, gradually descending through 
ail the other numerous branches and ramifications which com. 
pose the entire body politic of this heretofore happy, prospe- 
rous, and powerful nation,—the whole connected and linked to- 
gether as a chain, warrants as'in saying, that, unless some ade. 
quate remedy be speedily applied, the prosperity of Eugland is 
gone—for ever! 

To apply the foregoing principle to a case in point. A far- 
mer takes a farm, at a certain rent; that rent, bearing an exact 
Proportion to the price of farming-produce at the time of 
taking it. \By asuddden and unexpecjed change of circum. 
stances, the nature of the contract becomes altogether changed, 
—the money-price of farming produce sinking almost to no- 
thing in respect of other things, while rent—the money price 
of land, under the operation of a Jease, still remains the same. 
Here, then, we have the precise effect produced, in respect of 
the farmer,- which: would have been produced in the case of 
the holder of the government bank-notes, had the before-men- 
tioned objection been well-founded, which we have shewnit 
was‘not. By reason of this reduction, in the price of agricul. 
tural produce, which no common prudence could have guarded 

9 against 


|| Ibid. page 31. 
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inst, (though, by the previous calculation of contingen- 
cies—aceurately made, can a tenant alone reckon upon doing 
iustice either to himelf or landlurd), a farmer, unless relieved 
iy the humane: tenderness of his landlord—a tenderness we 
hdve in some instances seen exercised, will be sure to suffer . 
loss, inexact proportion to the difference thus effected in the 
nduiinal or money-price of corn in reference to other things, 
and its real value—being a price, at which as an article of 
werchandize, it may be purchased from any other country. 
The ‘partial operation, therefore, of this principle (which it 
was shown io the proposed remedy ought to have been uni- 
versal) will, of necessity, sooner or later, bring ruin on the far- 
mer—precisely after the same manner it woald, in the case juct 
mentioned, to the holder of the government-note: each would 
thos lose, by the same amount of capital ; which, in the fare 
mer’s case, being employed in agriculture, would necessarily 
produce to the country a proportionate deficiency of bread- 
corn, loss of trade, in short, that general stagnation in all the 
different operations of industry, which, artificially constructed | 
as the power of England is, mast eventually fall little short of 
absolute and irretrievable ruin! The operation of this deadly 
canker is seen daily before our eyes; a farmer, really an ho- 
nest man, determined to do justice to his land—determined to 
continue it in a state of productiveness to the country, sinks 
fast to poverty ! which can only be more or less protracted, ac- 
eording to the extent of his means, and the duration of his 
lease. On the other hand, the farmer—if a little less honest, 
—that is, if he looks only to himself, will easily be tempted'to 
beggar out bis estate, as it is called ; cultivating the best parts 
of itonly, for his own immediate profit, with scarcely the 
wer of then saving his own;—no regard being had to the 
improvement of his land, which consequently inclines to a 
state of waste. The moral man being thus lowered one de- 
gree in the scale, without any great violence of struggle be- 
tween what appears to be his duty and his interest, can it be 
wondered at, that he should next take French leave? bilking 
his landlord to the last farthing of his rent. Farming, thus 
€s so precarious and poor a trade, that few are found 
villing to engage in it; capital is eagerly withdrawn ; and 
hence a farm, under the above circumstances, will, in all pro- 
bability, remain long on hand, in a progressively wasting and 
unproductive state ; while prices will advance in the market, 
in consequence of growing scarcity, just as the labouring 
classes become daily more and more disabled from meeting 
this advance of price, by reason of the demand for labour 
being constantly on the decline. Verily! in this case, corn 
will undoubtedly rise to ten shillings a bushel, according ta the 
most sanguine wislies of those who edyocate the system of 
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high prices; nor is there: any reason for supposing it may not 
rise to 20 shillings, or even considerably higher. But, we have 
shown, that a farmer may be remunerated with a low money. 
price of producé, as well as with a high one,—with this ad. 
vantage attending it, that the ruin of our foreign and domesti¢ 
trade will be thereby avoided ! Indeed, in this country, darin 
peace, a high money-price of corn can never be eficeied, 
Without the previous ruin of at least half the farmers in the 
kingdom, a total Joss of trade—foreign and domestic, defalca- 
tion OF government-taxes ; in short, withoat eventful famine, 
pestilence, and the sword! A renewal of war, as a mode of, 
avertin those evils, without producing the effect to ourselves, 
would, in all probability, cause equal misery to balf the nations, 
of the continent. 

Britons! we haye shewn ourselves unconquerable in war, 
Nothing is wanting but the proper application of the same 
means of possibility to prove that we are alike unconquerable 
ip peace! [have heard it said, had war continued, we should 
still have been in & Mlourishing condition —and so, no doubt, 
we should. But, shall we therefore seek interminable war? 
War, at best, is partial evil; Peace! an universal good. Chuse, 
therefore, for yourselves;—since choice is still within your 
power, Troly cultivate the arts of peace; repair the evils you 
have bronght vpon yourselves by neglecting them ; and you 
shall yet fourish more than ever! Let your vast artificial 
means be employed in supplying the wants and promoting the 
comforts of: other nations: in this your greatness legitimately 
consits! They will thankfuily confess the boon, returning com- 
pensation by a thousand channels. Be good, great, poweriul, 
and liappy;—the love, reliance, and adiiration of the world! 
oy, let your pame and present generation be handed down to 
ujl future posterity,—the reproach,—the scourge,—the curse of 
human kind! 





STAGE COACHES. 


\ R. Cobbett, in some hints on the English character, gives 

the following account of the speed of the “ Subserip- 
tion Coaches.” As a proof of the perfection to which his 
mode of travelling has been brought, there is one coach which 
gore beiween Exeter, and London, the proprietors of which 
agree to forfeit eight-pence tor every minute that the cosch is 
behind its time at any of its stages; and this coach, I believe, 
travels eight miles an hour, and that too upon a very billy, and 
ai some seasons, very deep.road. 


6 POETRY. 
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FARE THEE WELL, 


ARE thee wellt and if fur ever 
Still for ever—FARE THEE WELL— 
Even though unforgiving, never 
*Gainst thee shall my heatt rebel. 


Would that.breast were bared before thee, 
Where thy head so oft hath lain, 

While that placid sleep came o’ér thee 
Which thou ne’er cans’t know again; 


Would that breast by thee glane’d over, 
Every inmost thought could shew? 
Then thou would’st at last discover 
*»T was not well to wound it so— 


Though the world for this commend thee-« 
Though it smile upon the blow, 

Even its praises must offand thee, 
Founded on another’s woe— 


Though my nfany faults defaced me, 
Could no other arm be found 

Than the one which once embraced m 
To inflict acureless wound? . 


Yet—Oh! yet—thyself deceive nor— 
Love may sink by slow decay, 

But, by suddea wrench, believe not 
Hearts caa thus be torn away, 


Still thine own its life retaineth— 
Suil must mine—though bleeding—beat, 
And the undying thonght which paineth 
Is—that we no more may meet, 


These are words of deeper sorrow 
Than the wail above the dead, 
Both shall live—but every morrow 
Wakes us from a widow’d bed. 


And when thou would’st solace gather, 
Wher our child’s first aceents fow— 
Wilt thou teach her to say—** Father,” 

‘J hough his care she must forego? 


When her little hands shall press thee, 
When her lip to thine is prest, 

Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee, 
Think of him thy love bad bless’d. 





Lines by Lord Byron, occasioned by the late unfortunate Scparation be- 
tween his Lordship and Lady Byron, the Daughter of Sir R. Noel. 


Should 
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Should her lineaments resemble 
Those thou never more imay’sf see, 

Then thy heart will softly tremble 
With a pulse yet true to me. 


All my faults, perchance thou knowest— 
All my madness none can know ; 

All my hopes, where’er thou guest 
Withér—yet with THEE they go. 


Every feeling hath been shaken; 

Pride, which not a world could bow— 
Bows to thee, by thee forsaken, 

Even my soul forsakes ine now. 


But "tis done—all words are idle— 
Words from me are vainer still; 

But the thoughts we cannot bridle 
Force their way without the will, 


Fare thee well! thus disunited, 
‘Torn from every nearest tie, 

Scared in heart, and lone, and blighted, 
More than this I scarce can die. 


March 30, 1816. 





THE MAID WITH BOSOM COLD. 


“ F me they cry,” I’m often told, 
O ** See - The maid with bosom cold, 
Indifference o’er her heart presides, 
And love and lovers she derides; 
‘Their idle darts, unmeaning chains, 
Fantastic whims, and silly pains; 
In pride secure, in reason buid, 
See there the maid with bosom culd|’* 


Ah! ever be they thus deceived] 

Still be my bosom cold believ’d, 

And never may enquiring eyes 

Pierce thru’ unhappy love’s disguise : 
Yet could they all my bosom share, 

And see each painful tumult there, 

Ah! never should I then be toid 

That I’m * the maid with bosom cold!” 


A fate severe, my suff’ring mind 

To endless struggles has consigned; 

I feel a flame | must not own, 

I love, yet ev’ry hupe is flown; 

Too strong to let my passion sway, 

Too weak to teach it to obey. 

I agonize, and yet am told 

That I'm ** the maid with bosom cold!” 
The flower may wave its foliage gay, 
And daunt it to the garish day, 

Unseen the while a canker’s power 

May haste its beauties to devour ; 

And thus, while vainly round me play 

Y outh’s zephyr-breath, and pleasure’s ray, 
My fate unknown, my tale untold, 

Thus sinks ** the maid with bosom cold.” 
AMINTA: 





